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A hymn to the healing powers of nature is full of eco-dread, says Richard Morrison 


People have been extolling the health benefits of fresh air and country views for centuries. "To sit in the 
shade on a fine day and look upon verdure is the most perfect refreshment," says Fanny Price, who can 
always be relied on to state the bleedin' obvious in Jane Austen's Mansfield Park. Oliver Cromwell went 
even further. "Nature can do more than physicians," he declared, although nature didn't do much to stop him 
pegging out from malaria at 59. 


The notion that, sometimes, nature can do more than physicians to keep us well is one theme of Lucy 
Jones's passionately written book. The other is the fear that nature won't be around to do anything much 
longer, at the rate we're destroying it. Mashing those two claims together has given rise to a whole new 
branch of therapy — an industry built, really, on the anguish of souls prone to over-fretting. It's this industry 
that Jones, very definitely one of those souls, explores. 


If nothing else, this industry has already given us an entire new haze of psychobabble. There's "extinction of 
experience", for instance, meaning humanity's increasing disconnection from the natural world. That can 
lead to "nature-deficit disorder" or even a "psychoterratic" mental illness such as "global dread" or 
"eco-anxiety". 


If you want an instance of that, Jones helpfully volunteers herself. "I looked at my daughter, and felt a chill," 
she writes. "The papers were full of droughts, floods, extreme weather events and high temperatures. What 
was coming for her and her generation?" One is only surprised that Jones didn't become one of the 
"Birth-Strikers" — a "movement of women and men", she explains approvingly, "who have decided not to 
have families because they are worried about bringing children into a world of environmental collapse". 


She has, however, turned her daughter's meals into ecological sermons. "If she has sausages, we thank the 
pig for its life. If it's honey on toast we thank the bumblebees and the flowers and wheat and the soil and so 
on." 


It's easy to poke fun at such earnestness, but Jones disarms us early on by sketching her troubled life. Her 
childhood love of nature was extinguished at 14 when something made her turn to alcohol, in industrial 

quantities. Cocaine followed and then, at 17, mental breakdown. Four things, she says, aided her recovery: 
psychiatry and medicine, psychotherapy, the support of family and friends — and reconnecting with nature. 
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She started taking daily walks on Walthamstow Marshes in London. "The world glowed, and it cooled my 
mind," she writes, in typically poetic mode. "Nature softened the edges and sharp angles and stroked my 
hair and held my hand." 


Startled by the positive impact these walks had on her moods, she decided to explore the growing evidence 
of a connection between wellbeing and engagement with the natural world. She looks at how "horticultural 
therapy" (what we used to call gardening) is being used to treat mental illness, and how the slimy delights of 
wild swimming can revitalise your jaded senses and thus contribute to the new science of ART — which has 
nothing to do with art, but instead stands for "attention restoration theory". 


She delves into the Japanese practice of shinrin-yoku — forest bathing, which means using your five senses 
to see, hear, smell, touch and taste things in the forest. (Be careful about the tasting bit.) And, arguing that 
modern urban-based children are growing up knowing nothing about nature, she writes glowingly about a 
nursery school where pupils are immersed all day in woods and fields. 


| was so taken by this, incidentally, that | googled the nursery to see if | could get my two-year-old in — only 
to discover it's in the middle of Dorset. What good is that? The kids in Dorset don't need more nature. If they 
opened a woodland nursery in Kilburn, then I'd be impressed. 


In no way, however, is Jones an objective guide to this world. Engagingly openminded would be one way to 
describe her; hilariously naive another. She seems to believe that a walk on the South Downs with the chief 
druid of the Order of Bards, Ovates and Druids is time well spent in her quest for mental stability, or that 
sceptics about the therapeutic value of gardening will somehow be converted if she endorses Carl Jung's 
view that it represents "the marriage of the human psyche with the Great Mother". 


This touching faith in all things ecotherapeutical leads her to exaggerate how bad our present relationship 
with nature is. She is so convinced by the concept of "equigenesis" — the theory that you can reduce the 
health gap between rich and poor by giving the poor more access to green spaces — that she 
underestimates how much free access there already is, for rich and poor alike. 


"In Britain, parks are under threat," she baldly states, going on to cite Newcastle, where the council has "cut 
its park budget by 90 per cent". Well yes, local authority budgets are under strain, but Jones seems 
unaware that the National Lottery Heritage Fund has invested £950 million in transforming 900 public parks 
and cemeteries over the past two decades. Or that Newcastle's parks are now run by a charitable trust, 
Urban Green Newcastle, that has already succeeded in raising millions extra for maintenance. Or that 
Britain's parks are now getting 2.6 billion visits a year — 25 per cent more than a decade ago. 


This is all good news, but it doesn't fit in with the "global dread", off which the ecotherapy industry feeds. 
Jones has a lovely, descriptive writing style, but if she seasoned it with the occasional pinch of 
dispassionate objectivity she would make twice as effective an argument for "why our minds need the wild”. 


Losing Eden Why Our Minds Need the Wild by Lucy Jones Allen Lane, 254pp; £20 
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